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PROFESSIONAL COMMENT. 


HE choice of Mr. Charles F. McKim, of the firm of McKim, 
Mead & White, of New York, is an excellent one for the 
honor of the Royal Institute of British Architects Gold Medal this 


year. Mr. McKim has had great opportunities, and has done them 


justice, because his ‘buildings are for the greater part admirably de- 
signed, always refined in detail, scholarly in style, and fresh in 
idea. Mr. McKim has sought his inspirations largely from the 
traditional methods of old Colonial work, than which no better 
model could be found, and from that basis he appears to have 
developed his conceptions, not as a topical, but as a creative arch- 
itect. Mr. McKim is asked to be present in London on June 22 
to receive the medal in person. The royal gold medal for archi- 
tecture is awarded to a foreign architect every other year, but only 


once has it come to America, the recipient being Richard Morris 


Hunt. 


pes requirements of modern civilization are so varied and com- 

plex and we live at such a rapid pace, that even the practice 
of architecture has been invaded by <¢ specialists’? who. apparently 
imagine that a thorough knowledge of technical details will com- 
pensate for a lack of knowledge of the art of their profession. 
There are hardly any modern pretenders so lacking in justification by 
their works as that of the architectural expert or specialist. It may 
be argued that this is the only scientific method of dealing with 
modern complicated requirements, if so, its scientific efficiency 
hardly justifies its artistic barrenness. Our earnest advice to you is 
to make your practice cover as wide a field as possible, shun special- 


ism, however lucrative it may appear. 


HE ideal practice is like the promised land—before our eyes, 

but never beneath our feet. Of what would such a prac- 
tice consist? we ask, and every one’s temperament will dictate a 
different answer. The ideal practice must surely be that which 
ensures the evolution of the individual in the advancement of his 
art. ‘To progress along parallel lines with your art must be 
a desirable thing, though it can hardly be said that, as a rule, our 
practice affords many facilities of this kind. Some requirements 
necessary to this end are common to many of us, these may be 
summarized as follows :—-Work which is congenial to our tempera- 
ment, and in which a healthy interest may be taken. Time to 
think out our problems as a whole, and evolve slowly their detail. 
An appreciation of the good 
A few 


assistants, good men and true, who will carry the knowledge gained 


Absence of all «¢rush and worry.’’ 
points in our design by those for whom the work is done. 
a step further on their own account. We could guess the young 
practitioner’s ideal to be, that his buildings would turn out as fine as 
his conception of them, but the hard facts of reality destroy the 
charm of those imaginings. We could guess the middle-aged 
practitioner’s ideal to be, to begin again, with all the vigor and 
enthusiasm of youth, coupled with the matured experience of his 
We could 


guess the old man’s ideal to be, to be spared to practice for a few 


years, but this combination is impossible of realization. 


years that great art to the threshold of which many years of travel 
has brought him, but the inexorable summons comes, he steps across 
the threshold, and the door closes behind him forever. As far as the 
necessities of living will permit us, we think we should do all we 
can to realize our ideal practice, to advance the science and art of 
our calling, to do justice to our clients, our builders, and ourselves, 


and to uphold the honor and dignity of our profession. 


O THE Members of the Architectural League of New York: 


Don’t build up cliques even if you must have other 
societies, but remember that the improvement of the mass is the 


improvement of the individual, from the highest to the lowest— 


BS 


Ls 
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and that the League is the most democratic and really the most 
progressive art society of the city, and that the greatest good is 
done through the most powerful organization. | Power comes from 
a large membership ; the League has’a large membership, therefore 
the League has power and can accomplish what smaller societies 
cannot do, if the members will only individually do their best and 
work for the League and not scatter their energies—as is now being 


done. 


FTER some years spent in learning the lesson we find that the 
mental aspect of a holiday is as important as the physical one. 


Any professional man whose mental activities are kept at a pretty 


high pitch cannot by the mere change of place and scene ensure 


His 


that mental rest which he needs as much as a physical one. 
thoughts will need employment 
somehow, and if they are rightly 
directed will go far toward help- 
ing the general recuperation which 
he needs. The architect might 
argue that the mere getting rid of 
one’s clients for a time would 
afford enough of mental relief ! 
But one cannot doubt that a change 
to vacuity of thought is what none 
of us need, and none really desire. 
What is, therefore, to be desired 
is some object which shall exercise 
our activities in a new direction 
in which we can feel a genuine 
interest. ‘There are many so for- 
tunately constituted that they can 
turn from the occupation of a 
busy everyday lite to such a com- 
plete change of scene and pursuit 
as ensure the mental refreshment 
which is every now and again so 
greatly needed. But if one’s pro- 
fession is one’s life and pleasure it 
will possibly be, in some direction 
bearing on it, that even a holiday 
will be most pleasantly and, per- 
haps, even from the holiday point 
of view, most profitably passed. Ruane apie ae 
‘The architect in many parts of the 
world may escape any concrete 
embodiments of his art, as, for 
instance, in a very wet holiday in the northwest of Scotland. 
There is nothing but fishing to give a proper holiday tone to his 
thoughts under such conditions. But, if he will, the architect may 
combine some study of architecture in holiday expeditions with the 
greatest charm of fine air and lovely scenery.. Now and then, 
however, to the full-blown architect we may imagine the utter 
absence of any architecture, either good or bad, may affect him 


with absolute relief and pleasure. 


We would like to think that all our readers, old and young, 
remain all their lives in the attitude of students. But to the 
younger of them, at any rate, we may, without impertinence, 
offer the advice to take every opportunity, and especially holi- 


day opportunities, to study their art in its essential qualities for 


MR, W. P. LITTLE. 


(Little & O’ Connor. ) 


the sake of the ultimate pleasure they will get out of it, and not for 
We 
want beautiful drawings and carefully measured engineered sort 


the mere purpose of proving their industry or the pedantry. 
of drawings too. Beautiful drawings are an end to be desired in 
themselves, but they may also be made means to another purpose, 
the production of fine architecture. Engineering drawings are also 
of utmost value as means to an end. But the architectural student 
with a great goal before him will ‘not allow these means to be mis- 
taken for the end in view, and if he will assiduously cultivate the 
art of observation, reflection, and intuitive analysis he will, as time 
goes on, find himself less and less likely to be grasping at the 
shadows and losing the substance of good architecture. Were we 
entrusted with the responsible office of adjudicating on students’ 
designs and examination papers we should give very high marks for 
short descriptive notices of build- 
ings which indicatéd real study 
of the vital elements 


of good 


architecture. Literary style or 
embellishment would go for little 
in our -counting up, but per- 
ception of important principles, 
stated, 


however would 


rank high. 


simply 


There is no profession which 
can give greater pleasure than that 
of-architécture if pursued for love 
If followed from the 
builder’s point of view, simply to 


of the art. 


produce sound and good building, 
we can imagine it becoming a 


little dull ! 


pects it is so absorbing and so 


But in its higher as- 


varied in interest that its continued 
study may be well made one of 
the chiefest pleasures and most 
lasting benefits of a holiday. It 
should never be forgotten that 
a wholehearted devotion and en- 
thusiasm for art, if it can be made 
to last a lifetime, is the best pan- 
acea for the disappointments and 
troubles that affect us all, and the 
more we make it an integral and 
essential part of our existence the 
more ready and constant will be 
its solace in giving us holiday thoughts and pleasures. 


F the architéct is often victimized by public bodies and other 
of his clients, it cannot be said that he fails to take his revenge 

by holding them up to ridicule among his professional brethren and 
in the press. And yet, after all, are not a large number of the 
difficulties he is placed in, and a large amount of the unnecessary 
work he is put to, the outcome of the difhiculty which members 


To illus- 


trate this, take the course of a competition for a public building 


of his own profession find in stating their case clearly ? 


instituted under what would seem to be the happiest auspices. A 
professional assessor is appointed at the outset, a man eminent on 
account of his work and experience, and yet, even in such cases 
when the building committee are willing to be guided in technical 
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PERSPECTIVE OF MAIN ENTRANCE, FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
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GYMNASIUM 


AND SUB-FRESHMAN BUILDING 


Geo, B. Post, Architect. 


MAIN FRONT ON ST. 


NICHOLAS TERRACE, 
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COLLEGE OF THE CITY. OF NEW YORK. MECHANICAL ARTS BUILDING. Geo. B. Post, Architect. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. MECHANICAL ARTS BUILDING FROM THE COLLEGE GROUNDS. Geo. B. Post, Architect. 
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ASSEMBLY HALL. 
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AVE. 
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Geo. B. Post, 


Architect. 


Geo. B. Post, Architect. 
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matters, from the outset, we find conditions inserted which are 
useless and frequently totally disregarded in the subsequent award, 
an amount of work asked for which is quite unnecessary, and no 
evidence that the assessor has given any thought to the object for 
which a competition is instituted, namely, to obtain the best possible 
building on a given site. To mention one case, of recent occur- 
ence, all staircases were to be lighted <*along the whole of their 
length.’? Now it is obvious that a staircase is best lighted at the 
ends, which brings the 
light directly opposite each 
flight of stairs. “The com- 
petitor is thus in a di- 
lemma; he either deter- 
mines to comply with a 
condition which has been 
laid down or acquiesced in 
by: an assessor, or to use 
his own judgment, in 
which case a strict inter- 
pretation of the conditions 
places him out of court. 
If he asks the question, 
he is calling his fellow 
competitors’ attention to a 
point they may have over- 
looked ; in any case, he 
is frequently answered by 
the enigmatical answer, 
<<competitors must use 
their own discretion,’’ or, 
«‘no further information 
than that contained in the 
conditions can be given.”’ 
It is found in some cases 
that the areas laid down 
cannot be arranged in the 
stipulated manner, and 
that it is either necessary 
to reduce sizes or to fol- 
low some other arrange- 
ment not contemplated in 
If such 


a query is put, surely the 


the conditions. 


assessor’s duty should be 
either to give his own or 
his committee’s wishes in 
the matter; they probably 
have some opinion on the 
subject, and why should 
not the competitor have 
a clear and definite answer? Geo. 
He can often take the one 

course as well as the other, and it is a little hard that he should have 
to go on blindly, to find, when the award is made, what the assessor’s 
views really were. Another. point which should be more intelli- 
gently dealt with is that of cost. Unless an assessor has planned 
out the proposed buildings, he cannot tell whether the proposed 
buildings can be obtained for the money to be expended. In such 
a case the competitor should have a loose end somewhere. He 


should either be told in the conditions that the suggested sizes may 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
B. Post, Architect. 


be reduced, or that the cost may be increased. Very frequently the 
problem is equivalent to—Multiply 3 by 3 the result must be 7, or 
the competitor will be disqualified! ‘The professional assessor, a man 
whose position is assured, may say, ‘* Well, if you don’t like the 
conditions, don’t compete,’’ but this is hardly a fair answer to the 
Why should he 
not be met frankly by having the difficulties, which can be under- 


man who has ability and who wants opportunity. 


stood by anyone who gives thought to it, removed by a frank 
answer? The assessor’s 
duty both to the public 
body for whom he acts, 
and his professional breth- 
ren, is to do away with 
every possible 

and uncertainty. 


ambiguity 


We would urge. that 
the best 
those that are shortest and 


conditions are 


clearest, that the assessor 
should do away with con- 
ditions which are onerous 
and unnecessary, and that 
he ‘should;; as far “a's 
emphasize the 
relative importance of the 
objects. to be. gained. 
Then, again, 
“the question of extension. 
A public body may have 


possible, 


there is 


some vague idea about 
extending in the remote 
future, or they may have 
very definite requirements 
which must be met with- 
in a given time. It is 
clearly fair to all compe- 
titors to let them know 
which of the two positions 


is taken up. 


Almost all that man- 
kind 


certainly all design, must 


accomplishes, and 


involve a compromise be- 
tween more or less con- 
flicting needs, and it is 
just that we should, as far 
as possible, indicate in com- 
petitive conditions what is 
the relative importance of 
CENTRAL TOWER, MAIN BUILDING. various requirements, as 

one must often be complied 
oe with, to the partial exclu- 
sion ot another. We would urge, in conclusion, the necessity of a 
greater feeling of brotherhood among architects. ‘Those who compete 
should be made to feel that the assessor is their friend, that he stands 
with them on the common plane of his profession, that both are work- 
alike alike in the interests of architecture and for its advancement in the 
eyes of the public. No testimonial can be of greater value to the 
man who obtains eminence than the warm appreciation.of-his fel- 


lows, fonnded on their knowledge of his kindness and his judgment. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION. 


WO things are especially noticeable in this year’s exhibition: 
First, the general absence of very highly colored drawings, 

and, second, the comparative freedom from attempts at radical 
departure from the beaten track. Perhaps this is due to the 
Hanging Committee, and perhaps to the general trend of architec- 
tural practice of the day. We are inclined to say that each can 
claim a little of the praise 
which has been given to 
this year’s exhibition, for 
while there is an air of 
great sobriety—an almost 
grey atmosphere in the 
entire Vanderbilt Gallery 
—still the effect is better 
than that of many exhibi- 
tions in the past, and ‘even 
the South Gallery, while 
brilliant in parts, shows 
nothing astonishingly gay 
and little, if anything, 


mediocre. It is interest- 
ing to note that <«‘L’ Art 
Nouveau’’. has a very 


small following, as if 
American designers were 
still shy of this phase of 
Continental art, and pre- 
ferred seeing others make 
the first American essays. 
To be sure there aré. some 
good examples, but noth- 
ing like in numbers what 
might be expected when 
the strides the 
departure is making in 
France, Germany and 
Italy. Possibly 


can architects are too busy 


Wwe see 


Ameri- 


this year to give much 
thought to anything but 


getting work done; cer- 
tainly not as many elabo- 


rate drawings as usual 
were presented. 
Entering the South 


Gallery, the eye is taken 
by Mr. Blashfield’s work, 
the photographs and 
sketches for the Baltimore 
Court House and for Mr. 


residence. 


PITTSBURG. 


BESSEMER BUILDING, 


Lewisohn’ s 
The pleasure of seeing such drawing is great and its educational 
value still greater. Next in this room in value is Robert Reid’s 
study for the Boston State House, «‘ James Otis Demanding the 
Prosecution of the British Troops Concerned in the Boston Mas- 
sacre,’’? and Mr. W. B. Van Ingen’s spirited sketches for decora- 
tion in the Philadelphia Mint. 


for the decoration of the John Sartain School in Philadelphia. 


Catharine Schmidt shows designs 


Frederick Dana Marsh’s decorations also command attention from 
the purely modern spirit they exhibit. Other delightful drawings 
and designs in this room are the sketches for the Baltimore Court 
House by C. Y. Turner, designs for decoration in the Paulist 
Fathers’ Church by Wm. L. Harris, R. V. V. Sewell’s «« Revel- 
lers,’’ Sydney K, Hartman’s very strong drawing, «* The Awaken- 
ing of Youth,’’ which, while showing great facility, has neverthe- 

less the suggestion of a 
the 
There is in this, as in 
Mr. 


sketch, << Plenty,’’ an evi- 


shock — for youth. 


Hartman’s other 
dence of the influence of 
<< L’ Art Nouveau.’’? Mr. 
Deming’s charming frieze 
of antelopes suggests some- 
what the very successful 
frieze of Mr. Schlader- 
mundt’s, lately destroyed 
by fire, and the archaic, 
Bayeux-tapestry-like treat- 
ment of an Indian hunt 
is, while of course handled 
like an Indian pictograph, 
also much like the Bayeux 
frieze in the way in which 
Mr. Deming has drawn 
and placed his horses and 
men. In the centre of 
the room a kneeling figure 
with a wreath shows a 
very inspiring and strong 
conception by Mr. G. T. 
called «A 


Kneeling Figure,’’ which 


Brewster, 


is probably not the real 
title, and impressive 
models of Mohammed by 
Mr. Lopez and Manu by 
Mr. 
either side of the doorway 
to the Central Gallery. 


Lukeman stand on 


‘These were for the Appel- 
Jate Court by the late 
James Brown Lord. In 
the Gallery a 
strong “*‘Combat’’ in 


bronze by F. G. R. Roth 


occupies the centre, and 


Central 


a portrait in marble by 
Janet Scudder (which the 
French Government has 


STUDY FOR CORNER TOWERS, 


put in the Luxembourg) is well placed in the further right hand 
angle. Four panels in plaster for the Union Club by John DuFais 
and Cass Gilbert, while charming in their delicacy do not appeal 
forcibly to the imagination, or convey any particular expression of 
The lunette for the Mutual Life Building 


by Mr. Morrison, for Clinton & Russell, is an example of good 


the artist’s personality. 


modeling of children’s figures, the faces being especially good. 
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DESIGN FOR CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


It is delightful to see a cherub or a child given an expression which 
Henry Linder 
has two panels which show his characteristic treatment of drapery, 
With 
a more earnest designing of architectural ornament Mr. Linder would 


is not simply overfed but rather humanly beautiful. 
but we miss the medizval faces which he models so well. 


stand among the first American modelers of architectural accessories. 
Mr. Weissman exhibits a group of ««Shield Bearers’’ for the St. 
Louis Exposition Machinery Hall. The question arises why 
<< Shield Bearers’’ for a Machinery Hall? 

In the East Gallery a gorgeous piece of color and carving is the 
mantelpiece made up of different pieces, and at the south end is an 
example of a mantel in delicate green on L’Art Nouveau lines, 
excellent of its kind and very interesting and decorative. Bronze 
doors designed by Montrose W. Morris, and executed by the 
Lobel Andrews Co., are fine specimens of modeling and casting, 
and stamped leather from C. R. Yandell & Co. again calls attention 
to the never ending variety and richness of effect obtainable in this 
medium for wall decoration. A cartoon by Nicola D’ Ascenzo for 
stained glass in the Library of the Tabard Inn, is full of promise for 
the executed work, and a bronze head of Christ by F. Verro is 
painfully but nobly realistic. 

In the West Gallery some tiles by Charles Volkmar, decora- 
tions and details by Edouard Berard of work in France at Issy, the 
good design of Louis Rhead for the League Catalogue cover this 
year, photographs of the mural paintings in the church at Berck, 
France, by P. Albert Bernard, are among the most noticeable 


exhibits and worth considerable study: Some old Spanish embroid- 
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Cram, Goodhue &- Ferguson, Architects. 


eries, loaned by Mr. S. P. Avery, who never tires in his efforts to 
make the League’s work more important from year to year, will 
more than repay one for a few minutes of contemplation and wonder 
at the inherent art of the Spanish craftsman. Book plates and book 
covers are not as abundant as in former years in this Gallery, but 


there are shown some excellent ones. ‘The burnt wood decorations 


. are not up to past exhibitions, when Mr. Fosdick has sent some of 


Mr. Harris and Mr. Lamb show some good 
A color sketch, <« The Glare,’’ by Earl 
Stetson Crawford, gives the church of Trinita dei Monti, at Rome, 
««German Coats~of Arms,’’ by Harriet Keith 


his best pieces. 
designs for decorations. 


in a red sunset. 
Fobes, are drawn with feeling for medieval color and tone, and a 
little pencil drawing of <* Mountain Lions,’’ by J. M. Gleeson, is 


one of the best things in the room. We see Mr. Deming’s work 


again in ‘¢ Hiawatha’s Combat with Mandamin,”’ 


and are glad to 
note an attempt to use in mural decoration the great Indian epic. 
The Vanderbilt Gallery is very satisfactory, and largely 
because of the absence of an over-selection of the works of purely 
professional architectural-water-color artists. It is encouraging this 
year to see so many drawings done by men who are primarily 
Such draw- 
ings, though often falling below the professional colorist in technique 
We all 


recognize this quality in the works of English architects, and it is 


architects, and by their own students and office men. 
and finish, are full of individual expression and character. 
inspiring now in busy New York to see such frequent evidences 


of the esteem in which the personal designs of the architect and 
craftsman are held. 
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The drawings of the College of the City of New York are of 
That such an 
important work in such a period of English collegiate Gothic should 


great interest, and especially to New Yorkers. 


be erected on so conspicuous a site are all matters for congratulation. 
The design is big in scale and imposing, and the color work is very 
beautifully done. . Mr. Post has lost little, if anything, in effect by 
the changes he has been forced to make from the original scheme. 
Next to these we ‘should place the drawings for the St. Louis 
“Exposition, by Mr. Gilbert, which are both excellent in design 
and in rendering, and make one wish to see more of the Exposition 
The drawings for the Manhattan, Williamsburgh, Black- 
well’s Island and Pelham Bay bridges, while beautiful as drawings 


work. 


are not of great beauty as designs taken as entities, although the 
stone work is tellingly designed in certain parts of the various struc- 
tures. We are informed that these charming pencil renderings are 
by Mr. Hornbostel, but the catalogue does not give the name of 
the draughtsman. ‘The successful drawing for the Gramatan Inn is 
effective and picturesque, but Mr. Berg made a very strong showing 
for the same building, and in color and simple dignity of mass he 
certainly made a strong design. ‘The perspective of Albany 
Cathedral, by R. W. Gibson, which has already been published in 
ARCHITECTURE, ‘is a sharp pen and ink drawing, which brings out all 
the detail in a very charming picture. Mr. Goodhue’s telling per- 
spectives of churches, in pen and ink, are as highly pictorial and still 
as architecturally beautiful as we expect in so romantic a style as the 
period of Gothic in which this firm so often works. The new 
Hotel Astor, by Clinton & Russell, and the Fifty-fitth Street Hotel, 
by Hiss & Weekes, make us realize that the hotel is still a most 


attractive form of investment for idle millions. 


The drawings by Hunt & Hunt, for the new armory for the 
69th Regiment, under Nos. 627 and 633, are attractive examples of 
good design in an armory, a form of building, by the way, which 

Mr. 
Lord & 
Hewlett”s accepted design for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 
Public Baths, by York & Sawyer; the new Lady Chapel for St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, by Mr. C. T. Mathews; the Naval Y. M. C. 
A., Brooklyn by Parish & Schroeder; Eye and Ear Hospital by 
Boring & Tilton; the new City Club building by Lord & Hewlett, 
are all of interest, both to the student and to the general public. 
Messrs. Wilkinson & Magonigle’s design for the Crescent Athletic 


has wrecked more than one ambitious designer’s reputation. 
Hardenbergh is happy in his new Willard Hotel design. 


Club, Brooklyn, is a far better treatment of such a problem than 
usual, and deserves more than passing comment. ‘The same can be 
said of the Seward Park Pavilion, by Mr. Brunner, a most refined 
piece of work. A country house, by W. W. Bosworth, has a 
classic dignity about it which, while it is well designed, lacks certain 
characteristics of a private residence. Robert Stead’s design for a 
municipal building, Washington, D. C., is, on the other hand, a 
A beautiful sketch of 


a country house by Henry Bacon leads one to hope that it will be 


very appropriate facade for its purpose. 
executed. Jackson, Rosencrans & Canfield’s simple but good 
library for Titusville indicates by its window openings also a good 
plan. It is an excellent design for a small library. The new 
Sheffield Dormitory at Yale, by Mr. Haight, in English Collegiate 
Gothic, recalls Mr. Post’s designs for the City College, but only 
in general character. 

Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury’s sketches for houses are as attractive 
as ever, and his design for the Bessemer Building at Pittsburg shows 
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a clever use of stock rolled beams in the cornice, which will be 
raised and used to crown the future building when the final extra 
stories are added. Mr. Edward A. Kent, of Buffalo, has two 
quiet but well considered designs for houses in that city, and Green 
& Wicks’ design for the bridge in Delaware Park will be remem- 
bered by all who visited the Pan-American Exposition as adding to 
Mr. Henry Randall exhibits 
a very carefully conceived reredos and altar for Christ Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Mr. Wallis shows many sketches, indicating 


the beauty of the approach thereto. 


a facility of pencil and a well trained imagination. His water gate 
on the Hudson is a conception which we hope may some day become 
real. 

Among the models exhibited, Mr. G. K. Thompson’s for a 
lily pond fountain at Deal, N. J., for Col. G. B. M. Harvey ; 
Messrs. Howells & Stokes’ for a house at Collender’s Point, and 
William Couper and A. R. Ross’s monument to Col. Hawkins and 
the toth Pennsylvania Regiment are of great beauty and very 
instructive. 

Mr. Bates’ and Mr. Barlow’s design for a Carnegie library at 
Canton, Ohio, suggests somewhat Messrs. Carrere & Hastings’ 
designs for buildings at Yale, but is nevertheless a good design in 
the evident amount of light afforded by the openings, and Messrs. 
Jardine, Kent & Jardine’s executed library at Easton shows the 
same good tendency to get away from too great a proportion of 
blank walls which has characterized many designs for libraries of 
late. A scheme for a twenty-five foot front office building, evidently 
a rough sketch for a client, by the latter firm, shows the possibilities 
both as a design and a rentable building on this sort of lot. John G. 


\ 


C. P. H. Gilbert, Architect. 


Howard and D. E. Wade are associated on the Long Island College 
Hospital, and present a creditable design and drawing. Mr. 
Edward Pearce Casey and Arthur Dillon’s building for the Supreme 
Court is deservedly well hung on the north wall; and indicates an 
elaborate and satisfactory facade. Mr. Tuthill has a photograph of 
a good building in his Home for the Friendless, and W. L. Coulter 
some attractive designs for houses in the Adirondacks. 

The basement contains the competition drawings for the N. Y. 
Juvenile Asylum. York & Sawyer’s design won the competition, 
but those by Walker & Morris, Howells & Stokes, Butler & Rod- 
man and Parish & Schroeder reflect great credit on the respective 
authors, and deserve a better and more accessible exhibition room. 
The catalogue very ably explains this competition. 

The entrance hall contains the competitive drawings for the 
League’s Annual Gold and Silver Medal, the subject being a <«Small 
Country Church,’’ and in the room of the Sculptors’ Society, at 
the right of the entrance, Alice Russell Glenny’s <« Early Settling of 
Niagara,’’ a decoration for the Buffalo Historical Society, has 
attracted attention and been well spoken of by many. Ogden 
Codman, Albert Schonagel, Joel D. Barber, Cass Gilbert, E. H. 
Bennet, and many others exhibit sketches of considerable merit. 
F, L. Ackerman has here a design for a ‘Southern Summer 
Resort,’’? and the models for the Avery Prize (won by Edith W. 
Burroughs) are in this room and display a varied treatment of the 
subject. This room is one that the visitor leaves with regret. 

The entire exhibition is a great step forward in the good and 
really great work the League is doing, and its value educationally to 
all who see it cannot be dwelt on adequately in this review. 
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